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TWO IMPERIAL POETS— HORACE AND KIPLING 



By Louis E. Loss 
Oberlin College 



"Illi robur et aes triplex" — in this well-remembered phrase 
Horace warned his friend Vergil on the eve of his departure for 
Greece that oak and triple bronze must have encircled the heart of 
the hero who first intrusted his fragile bark to the cruel sea. Some 
such protection he needs now who would essay to offer new light on 
the appreciation of Horace. 

In writing of Horace as an imperial poet I can only hope to ex- 
plain and illustrate by comparison a phase of his poetical develop- 
ment and of his poetry which appeals more deeply to me each year 
as I re-read his Odes and Epodes. Should what I have to say seem 
but hackneyed repetition I shall console myself with the knowledge 
that my subject has been the starting-point of a pleasant train of 
thought, I shall know that I have awakened thoughts of white 
Soracte or fair Lucretelis, Spartan Tarentum or the city of Maiden 
Pallas, the swift Anio and Tiburnus' grove or gentle Liris' quiet 
stream, Bandusia's crystal spring or the "Digentia downward 
flowing" or that spot where the late rose lingers longest. Or it 
may be that you hold with Eugene Field that 

It is very aggravating, 

To hear the solemn prating 

Of the fossils who are stating 

That old Horace was a prude, 

When we know that with the ladies 

He was always raising Hades, 

And with many an escapade 

His best productions are imbued. 

and your fancy will leap from these four walls beyond the years to 
sport with Phyllis and good Cinara, with Phyrra on her bed of 
roses and with charming "Lydia Die." Almost every second line 
of Horace's Odes is a familiar quotation and every line a pleasure. 
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Even that just judge, Quintilian, was swayed by Horace's charm 
from the path of even-handed justice and felt himself constrained 
to correct the verdict which he had passed on Horace's poetry — 
"nisi labor eius amore," "unless I err because I love him." 

To compare Horace with Kipling seems at first nothing but 
an oxymoron — the points of contrast are so much more obvious. 
The English poet has nothing of the fineness, nothing of the meticu- 
lous care that make so large a part of Horace's art. In the matter 
of anaphora and alliteration, to take but two examples among 
many, Kipling has all the exuberance of Ennius and the early Latin 
poets. It could not be said of him as Shorey says of Horace, that 
"he uses dainty but not obtrusive alliteration." Examples of 
anaphora and alliteration are so abundant that it is hard to choose. 
Here is a stanza from the "Native Born" which illustrates both: 

To the far-flung, fenceless prairie 

Where the quick cloud shadows trail, 
To our neighbor's barn in the offing 

And the line of the new-cut rail; 
To the plow in her league-long furrow 

With the gray lake gulls behind — 
To the weight of a half-year's winter 

And the warm wet western wind. 

Kipling has another bond with the early Latin poets, for almost 
alone among English authors he has the ability, as Lucretius had, 
to make poetical lines out of simple lists of nouns or adjectives: 

nubila, sol, imbres, nix, venti, fulmina, grando 
et rapidi fremitus et murmura maga minarum; 

[Lucretius v. 1192] 

I have watched them in their tantrums, 

All that pentecostal crew, 
French, Italian, Arab, Spaniard, 

Dutch and Greek and Russ and Jew. 

Or if an example more akin in spirit to Lucretius is desired: 

Will the rabbit war with your foeman, the red deer horn them for hire? 
Your kept cock-pheasant keep you? he is master of many a shire. 
Arid, aloof, incurious, unthinking, unthanking, gelt, 
Will you loose your schools to flout them till their browbeat columns melt? 
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The youthful exuberance of Kipling, too, is unmatched in the 
Epodes; but Horace's selection may have been more carefully 
made and the ease of modern publication has prevented the later 
poet from eliminating some poems which he might have been glad 
to suppress. In fact many of the earlier humorous skits are omitted 
from the Collected Poems recently published. Still, Kipling's early 
satires have much in common with Horace's Epodes. The "rank 
Maevius," the perfidious Neaera who will suffer keenly from 
Flaccus' manly anger if he should, after careful consideration, finally 
and ultimately decide to be angry, Canidia and the rest of the 
heroes of the Epodes are treated in the same spirit as Kipling treats 
his early victims: 

Pagett, M.P., was a liar and a fluent liar therewith — 
He spoke of the heat of India as the "Asian Solar Myth." 

Or "Tomlinson" (supposed to be Lord Lansdowne), who is 
refused admission to both heaven and hell because, as the examining 
devils report: 

The soul that he got from God, he has bartered clean away, 
We have threshed a stock of print and book, and winnowed a chattering wind 
And many a soul wherefrom he stole, but his own we cannot find, 
We have handled him, we have dandled him, we have seared him to the bone, 
And sure if tooth and nail show truth, he has no soul of his own. 

Another unimportant likeness may be mentioned. Both poets 
are "phrase makers." Kipling's "Female of the Species," "Soldier 
and Sailor too," "East is East and West is West," "The White Man's 
Burden," to mention but a few, are phrases that have become as 
much a part of our speech as "Monumentum aere perennius," 
"Integer vitae," "Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori." And 
again it might be said of Kipling, with even greater truth than of 
Horace, that he is "verbis felicissime audax." Such expressions 
as "a rag and a bone and a hank of hair," "reeking tube and iron 
shard," "the clean lipped guns," "the calm embayed my quarry" 
are examples of a mastery over individual words in which Kipling 
is unrivaled. 

It would be interesting tofollowfurther these minor resemblances 
but the purpose of this paper is to point out a much more significant 
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likeness between these two poets. Perhaps I can indicate what I 
mean most briefly by saying that each poet has been for his own 
age the incomparable imperial laureate. Horace wore his wreath 
by imperial rescript, while Kipling has watched his government 
bestow this honor on a series of "mute, inglorious Miltons." A 
laureate's function is to speak of great events for a great people 
and to these two poets, as to no others, it has been given to speak 
when occasion bade them, for the two greatest empires that time 
has yet produced. They are par excellence the two occasional 
poets. 

But before Horace could speak for imperial Rome he had to pass 
through a period of readjustment and reconciliation, marked by 
such epodes as seven and sixteen. 

"Has too little Latin blood been shed on land and sea, shed not that the 
Roman might burn the proud citadel of envious Carthage or that the uncon- 
quered Briton might tread the Sacred Street in chains, but that, as the 
Parthians pray, this city might perish by its own right hand." 

"The barbarian victorious shall tread on the city's ashes and up her streets 
shall ring his horses' sounding hoof." 

The Ship of State was still to him a weariness; he had not yet come 
to yearn for it nor to wish that it might avoid the waters swirling 
about the gleaming Cyclades. Kipling had to learn to lay aside his 
jesting and his buffoonery. "The Widow at Windsor" cost him a 
title — he had to learn that India is not the whole empire nor its 
governments and viceroys wholly bad and that there are other 
points of view besides that of the "Soldiers Three." But when the 
years of apprenticeship had passed, when time had softened 
the bitterness of the freedman's son and curbed the speech of the 
Anglo-Indian, each learned to hymn his empire's praises so that 
they seem across the years to call to one another as (to use one of 
Kipling's favorite biblical reminiscences) "deep calleth unto deep." 
"Thine age, O Caesar, hath restored the ancient arts through 
which the Latin name and the might of Italy have increased and 
the fame and majesty of the Empire have been flung to the rising 
of the sun from his couch in the west." 1 

l Odes iv. 15. 
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And England's answer to her colonies: 

Also, we will make promise. So long as the Blood endures, 

I shall know that your good is mine : ye shall feel that my strength is yours 

In the day of Armageddon, at the last great fight of all, 

That our House shall stand together, and the pillars do not fall. 

Or "The English Flag." This poem is prefaced by the following 
clipping from the daily press: "Above the portico a flagstaff 
bearing the Union Jack remained fluttering in the flames for some 
time but ultimately, when it fell, the crowd rent the air with shouts 
and seemed to see significance in the incident." I can quote but 
a part of the poem. Each of the winds speaks. I give only a part 
of what the North Wind says: 

Winds of the world, give answer. They are whispering to and fro, 
And what should they know of England who only England know? 
The poor little street-bred people that vapor and fume and brag, 
They are lifting their heads in the stillness to yelp at the English flag. 
What is the flag of England? Winds of the World declare 
The North Wind blew 

I barred my gates with iron, I shuttered my doors with flame 
Because to force my ramparts, your nutshell navies came. 
I took the sun from their presence, I cut them down with my blast, 
And they died, but the flag of England blew free ere the spirit passed. 
The lean white bear hath seen it in the long, long arctic night, 
The musk-ox knows the standard that flouts the Northern Light. 
What is the flag of England? Ye have but my bergs to dare, 
Ye have but my drifts to conquer. Go forth, for it is there. 

Generous admiration for a chivalrous enemy was never a com- 
mon Roman virtue. In all Latin literature I know of no generous 
tribute to Hannibal. Yet Horace could admire Cleopatra's un- 
flinching suicide — her truly Roman resolution. 

She dared to look upon her palace lying in ruins with untroubled glance, 
brave enough to handle deadly serpents that she might drink in their dark 
poison, her courage rising with her resolution to die, she scorned, of course, to 
be borne in the cruel galleys, no longer queen, to grace a proud triumph — no 
humble woman she. 1 

*Odesi. 37. 
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Kipling, too, could pay his tribute to a sturdy foe. These lines 
were written on the death of General Joubert, March 27, 1900: 

With those that bred, with those that loosed the strife 
He had not part, whose hands were clear of gain 

But subtle, strong, and stubborn, gave his life 
To a lost cause and knew the gift was vain. 



He may not meet the onsweep of our van 

In the doomed city when we close the score, 
Yet o'er his grave — the grave that holds a man — 

Our deep-tongued guns shall answer his once more. 

Rome's mission, to subdue the world — to bring the ends of the 

earth beneath Caesar's sway, is as clear to Horace as the necessity 

of taking up "the White Man's Burden" is to Kipling. "Already, 

the Mede fears the power that rules on land and sea and dreads the 

Alban axes ; already the Scythians — once so proud — and the Indians 

wait on our words." "While Caesar rules the state, civil war shall 

not break our peace nor violence nor wrath that forges the sword 

and renders hostile wretched cities. Those who drink of the deep 

Danube shall not break the laws of Julius, nor the Getae nor the 

Chinese nor the faithless Persians nor those who spring by Tanais' 

flood." 1 

Take up the White Man's Burden 

Send forth the best ye breed 
Go bind your sons to exile 

To serve your captives' needs, 
To wait in heavy harness 

On fluttered folk and wild, 
Your new caught sullen peoples, 

Half devil and half child. 



Take up the White Man's Burden, 

Have done with childish days, 
The lightly proffered laurel, 

The easy ungrudged praise, 
Comes now to search your manhood 

Through all the thankless years, 
Cold, edged with dear-bought wisdom 

The judgment of your peers. 



*Odesiv. 15. 
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It is quite true that the two poets do not take the same point of 
view but it is significant that each looks on his own country as 
an imperial mistress destined to confer her civilization and her 
commands on the lesser races of the earth. 

It would be a pleasure to record resemblances between the 
"Recessional," written for the Queen's jubilee in 1897 and the 
"Carmen Saeculare," but apparently there are none. The "Carmen 
Saeculare" is not one of Horace's most spontaneous or most for- 
tunate poems, while Kipling's greatest achievement is still the 
"Recessional." It has in it the Greek dread of overweening pride. 

Far called, our navies melt away — 
On dune and headland sinks the fire, 

Lo, all our pomp of yesterday- 
Is one with Nineveh and Tyre; 

Judge of the Nations, spare us yet, 

Lest we forget, lest we forget. 



For heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard 

All valiant dust that builds on dust, 
And guarding calls not Thee to guard, 

For frantic boast and foolish word 

Thy mercy on thy people, Lord. 



Kipling has avoided the obvious appeal which pomp and cir- 
cumstance make to national pride and has dwelt on individual 
humility, as Horace has in his ode on the dedication of Apollo's 
Temple on the Palatine: 

What boon shall the bard ask of Apollo enshrined ? — Not the fair fields 
of rich Sardinia, nor the pleasant flocks of sunny Calabria, nor the gold or 
ivory of India, nor the fields which with gentle stream the silent Liris laves — 
Grant me, O Son of Leto, I pray, in health to enjoy my possession and with 
mind unbeclouded to pass an old age not disgraced and not without the lyre." x 

Horace is seldom a preacher; he takes his place naturally with 
the audience and his sermons are directed at himself, not at a 
defenseless congregation. In the opening odes of Book hi he 
breaks this rule, "I, the Muses' Priest, sing for the maidens and 
the youths a song as yet unheard," and in the religious silence 
when profane tongues are hushed through six great odes, Horace 

z Odes 1. 31. 
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preaches to the maidens and the youths the great Roman virtues: 
frugalitas, patientia, fides, constantia, temperantia, fortitudo, pietas. 
He who holds fast to these may face the "threatening tyrant"; 
"if the vault of heaven be shattered and fall upon him the ruins 
will smite him undismayed." In sustained grandeur, in scathing 
rebuke, in pride of race and shame at a race disgraced, these odes 
are unmatched. Vergil could "count the glories of Italy as a lover 
counts the charms of his mistress," but the rugged tenderness and 
abiding nrmi.ess of Rome lives here as nowhere else. As the 
stately Alcaeic stanza flows from the record of Rome's shame to the 
record of Rome's triumph, we see the towering aqueducts striding 
across the campagna, we hear the endless tramp of the Roman 
legions down the roads that flare like the spokes of a wheel from the 
Forum's golden milestone. These are a people born to rule — a 
nation unafraid. 

Only a more detailed comparison than I can now give would 
show how closely the spirit of Kipling's "Islanders" resembles 
these odes, but a few quotations will make the general likeness 
plain: 

Fenced by your careful fathers, ringed by your leaden seas, 

Long did ye wait in quiet and long lie down at ease; 

Till ye said of strife, "What is it ?" of the sword, "It is far from our ken." 

Till ye made a sport of your shrunken hosts and a toy of your armed men. 

Yet ye were saved by a remnant (and your land's long-suffering star) 
When your strong men cheered in their millions while your striplings went to 

the war, 
Sons of the sheltered city — unmade, unhandled, unmeet, 
Ye pushed them raw to the battle as ye picked them raw from the street. 

And ye vaunted your fathomless power, and ye flaunted your iron pride, 
Ere — ye fawned on the younger nations for the men who could shoot and ride, 
Then ye returned to your trinkets; then ye contented your souls 
With the flanneled fools at the wicket and the muddied oafs at the goals. 

No doubt but ye are the people; who shall make you afraid? 

Also your gods are many; no doubt but your gods shall aid. 

Idols of greasy altars, built for the body's ease 

Proud little brazen Baals and talking fetishes, 

Seraphs of sept and party and wise wood-pavement gods, 

These shall come down to the battle and snatch you from under the rods. 
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Pity and scorn for a nation forgetful of its great traditions and 
its ancient virtues have rarely been expressed in terms so trenchant 
and so bitter. 

Reverence and honor for the heroic dead — for those whose 
memory "abides graven not on stone but on the hearts of men" — 
has been an inspiration to both our poets. When Lord Roberts, 
the beloved "Bobs" of Kipling's early Indian days, died on a visit to 
battlefront in 1914, many tributes were made to his memory, but 
it was the uncrowned laureate who spoke the acceptable word of 
praise: 

He passed in the very battle-smoke 

Of the war that he had descried. 
Three hundred mile of camion spoke 

When the Master-Gunner died. 

He passed to the very sound of the guns; 

But, before his eye grew dim, 
He had seen the faces of the sons 

Whose sires had served with him. 

He had touched their sword-hilts and greeted each 

With the old sure word of praise; 
And there was virtue in touch and speech 

As it had been in old days. 

So he dismissed them and took his rest, 

And the steadfast spirit went forth 
Between the adoring East and West 

And the tireless guns of the North. 

Clean, simple, valiant, well-beloved, 

Flawless in faith and fame, 
Whom neither ease nor honor moved 

An hair's-breadth from his aim. 

Never again the war-wise face 

The weighted and earnest word 
That pleaded in the market-place — 

Pleaded and was not heard! 

Yet from his life a new life springs 

Through all the hosts to come 
And Glory is the least of things 

That follow this man home. 
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And Horace telling the tale of Regulus, who dies as Andrew 
Lang says, "for the honor of Rome as Gordon for the honor of Eng- 
land," closes with the picture of the "glorious exile's" departure 
from his sorrowing friends. "He well knew what barbarous tortures 
awaited him, and yet he put from him his relatives who crowded 
about him and the people who would delay his return, as if, the 
trial ended, he were leaving the tedious business of his clients to 
go forth to the fields of Venafrum or Lacedemonian Tarentum." 1 

And with that picture we may complete the unfinished quotation 
from Quintilian: 2 "Est tersior ac purus magis Horatius et, nisi 
labor eius amore, praecipuus." 

'Odes iii. 5. 

* Quintilian x. 1. 94. 



